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SILENCE FOR A GENERATION. 
Of making many books there is no end. 


¢ Sir,’ was heard to say the great monologuing moralist 
of our times—the modern Samuel Johnson of adoring 
English Boswells, American Goldsmiths, and aristo- 
cratic Mrs Piozzis—and since authors cannot be 
expected to write one thing and say another, the 
sentence may probably be found in print, though 
how could weak type deliver it with that ponderous 
monotonous roll of long-drawn vowels and harsh 
resolute consonants, which gives to the said moralist’s 
speech even more originality than his pen—‘ Sir, the 
one thing wanted in this world is silence. I wish all 
the talkers had their tongues cut out; and all the 
writers had their pens, ink, and paper, books, and 
manuscripts, thrown into the Thames; and there 
were silence for a generation.’ 

One not a disciple might suggest that the illus- 
trious moralist had better set the example; a 
satirical mind might begin to calculate the amount 
of possible loss to the world by such a proceeding. 
Nevertheless, a wise man’s most foolish sayings are 
likely to contain some wisdom; and the above sen- 
tence deserves consideratjon, as involving certainly 
an ounce of solid truth in a bushel of eccentric 
extravagance. 

Silence for a generation. What a state of things! 
No authors, and no reviewers; no orators political, 


- controversial, or polemical ; and no critics on oratory ; 


no newspapers ; no magazines; no new novelists to be 
advertised up; no new poets to be bowled down; 
travellers to wander, and never relate their adven- 
tures; men of science to make discoveries, and be 
unable either to communicate or to squabble over 
them ; philanthropists allowed to speculate at will on 
the abuses of society, so long as they concealed their 
opinions; in short, returning to the ante-Cadmus 
period—the world to be compelled, in familiar but 
expressive phrase, ‘to keep itself to itself, and never 
say nothing to nobody.’ 

What a wondrous time!—what a lull in the said 
world’s history! Even to dream of it, sends through 
the tired nerves and brain a sensation of Elysian 


Silence for a generation—which gencration of 
‘people, great or small, clever or stupid, should be 
born unheralded, grow up unchronicled, live uncriti- 
cised, and die unbiographised. It should feel, without 
discussing its feelings ; suffer, without parading its 
sufferings ; admire, without poetising its admiration ; 
condemn, without printing its condemnations. Its 
good and ill deeds should spring up as naturally as 


the flowers and weeds of a garden—to be left ‘all 
a-growing and a-blowing,’ or quietly pulled up. All 
this busy gabbling, scribbling, self-analysing, self- 
conscious society should be laid under a spell of 
hopeful dumbness—forced to exist simply, exempt 
even from the first axiom of metaphysics: ‘I think, 
therefore I am.’ 

Such a state of universal silence, who would 
welcome? Possibly nobody ; least of all those who 
have really nothing to say. 

What in that case would become of the innum- 
erous, shadowy throng who haunt every periodical ; 
unanswered ‘ correspondents;’ authors of unread 
manuscripts—of whom, a luckless editor once said 
to the present writer—in a sort of hopeless despair 
—‘ Don’t say you’re bringing me another manu- 
script. Look there! I’ve got a heap of them, two 
yards high.’ And you, ye cumberers of publishers’ 
shelves, in print and out of it, inditers of novels that 
nobody reads, poetry that nobody understands, and 
mental miscellanea that may be briefly ticketed as 
‘Rubbish: of no use to anybody except the owner’— 
what would be your sensations? You, too, young and 
ardent thinkers, so exceedingly anxious to express your 
thoughts, by word or pen, as if nobody had expressed 
the like’ before; and the world, as you honestly and 
devoutly believe, would be the better for that ex- 
pression—as it might, Heaven knows !—truly, rather 
hard upon you would fall this compulsory silence. 
For you cannot yet see that, great as literature is, 
it is merely the fitful manifestation of the world’s rich 
inner life—its noblest thoughts, its most heroic deeds ; 
that this life flows on everlastingly and untiringly, and 
would continue to flow, were there no such things as 
pens, ink, paper, and authors; types, printers, book- 
sellers, and publishers. 

Wofully, too, would such a crisis affect that race of 
littérateurs far, far below these, who pursue authorshi 
simply as a trade, without the slightest faith in it 
reverence for it—who, happening to have been brought 
up in what is termed ‘literary circles,’ possess here- 
ditarily, or through habit, a certain aptitude with the 
pen, and accordingly make it a tool of business to 
write anything or everything, no matter what, so 
that, like any other tool, it suffices to earn their bread. 
What would become of them, who, like most gabblers, 
prate not out of their fulness, but their emptiness, if 
there were an age of silence? 

There is another class as heavily to be condemned, 
and yet more pitiable than these—the authors, real 
authors, not bookmakers, whom such a law would 
teach, what they have not the moral courage to teach 
themselves, the timely necessity of silence. These 
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are, the writers who have written themselves out, yet 
still go on writing. 

For example: a book appears; it has merit; it 
succeeds, and deserves to succeed. Its author rises 
into note, becomes a man whom coteries seek ; whom 
the public flatters and esteems, publishers bargain with, 
urge, and sue. His wares are valuable, consequently 
the more produced of them the better. Money follows 
fame, and expenses follow money. He who wrote at 
first because he loved it, and could not help it, now 
writes for a living ; or if he wrote at first for a living, 
now writes for an income—the handsome income that 
aman of talent can so willingly enjoy and so readily 
spend. People say: ‘What a deal of money Mr 
So-and-so must make!’—as possibly he does; but 
they forget how he makes it. Not out of so many 
hours per diem of handwork or mechanical head- 
work, of ingenious turning of capital, or clever adap- 
tation of other people’s ingenuity. All his capital, all 
his machinery, all his available means of work, lie in 
a few ounces of delicate substance, the most delicate 
in the whole human structure, wonderfully organised, 
and yet subject to every disorganisation, mental or 
material, that chance may furnish—his brain. 

People do not recognise this—perhaps he does not 
recognise it himself. He may be a very honest man, 
deserving all his fame and all his money. Yet both 
must be kept up; and how does he do it? He goes 
on writing for a long time—faithfully, no doubt, 
carefully, and well. 

But Providence allows to every intellect only a 
certain amount of development, limited by certain 
laws, spiritual and physical, known or unknown, yet 
not one of which can be broken with impunity. The 
brain is like a rich quarry ; you may work it out in 
a year, or you may, with care and diligence, make it 
last a lifetime; but you cannot get out of it more 
than is in it; and work as you will, you must get to 
the end of the vein some day. So does our author; 
but still—he writes on. 

He must write; it is his trade. Gradually, he 
becomes a mere trader—traffics in sentiment, emotion, 
philanthropy. Aware of his own best points, he 
repeats himself over and over again. How can he 
help it? Whether he knows it or not, he has written 
himself out. For the rest of his career, he lives on 
the shadow of his former reputation—letting fall, 
perhaps, a few stray gems out of that once rich 
storehouse, his all but empty brain; or else he drops 
at once, a burnt-out candle, an oilless lamp, vanishes 
into such utter darkness, that at first, till posterity 
judges him more fairly, it is almost disbelieved that 
he ever shone. 

This truth—fellow-authors, is it not a truth ?— 
could be illustrated by a dozen instances, living as 
well as dead, did not charity forbid their being 
chronicled cruelly here. 

Cases such as these, befalling not ignoble but 
noble minds, do indeed force us to see some sense in 
the severe moralist’s impossible ultimatum. Surely 
it is worth pausing to consider whether the evil which 
he deplores could not’be cured by any less arbitrary 
means than an age of silence. 

The time is gone by when literature was a merely 
ornamental craft—when unsuccessful authors were 
Grub Street drudges, and successful ones some 
patron’s idle hangers-on, or perhaps independent 


patrons themselves. Gone by, also, except in very 
youthful and enthusiastic minds, the imaginary ideal 
of ‘an author’—a demigod not to be judged like 
other men, whether he attain the climax of fame, 
or groan under the life-long wrongs of unappreciated 
genius. 

Happily, in these days, we have very little unap- 
preciated genius. Go round the picture exhibitions, 
and, depend upon it, you will find a large proportion 
of the really good pictures marked ‘sold.’ Go to any 
editor of magazine or journal, and he will tell you 
that he is thankful to get a really powerful original 
article by anybody, celebrated or obscure; that 
such papers will always command their fair price; 
and that the only reason ‘of their rarely illuminating 
his pages is, the exceeding difficulty of getting them. 
Ask any publisher of honour, credit, and liberality— 
as the majority of them are—and he will own, that 
though a bad book may be puffed into factitious 
notoriety, and a good book, from various accidents, 
remain temporarily unknown—give each a fair 
chance, and they are sure to find their own level— 
a level which, in most instances, necessarily pro- 
duces the same advantageous results to both author 
and publisher. 

There can be little doubt that any writer of real 
genius, nay, even of available talent, will always 
be able, sooner or later, to earn a livelihood by the 
pen. Whether, hapless instrument! it will suffice to 
give dinners to millionaires, and furnish white gloves 
and velvet gowns for countesses’ assemblies—whether 
it will, in short, supply to the man or woman of 
letters all the luxuries of the merchant-prince, and 
all the position of ancestral nobility, is quite another 
question—a question which is about as solemn as any 
writer can ask himself. Alas for him, if neither he 
nor his have the moral courage to give the answer ! 

In one sense, there is a great deal of cant sympathy 
and idle enthusiasm wasted upon authors and author- 
ship. Noble as literature is, it is nevertheless no mere 
picturesque recreation; it is a profession, a calling, a 
trade if you will, to be pursued in all love and rever- 
ence, but as steadily, honestly, and rationally as any 
trade. You would laugh at a workman who threw 
away his materials; you would blame a merchant 
who rashly expended his capital; you would turn 
away, as from something dishonest, from a shop- 
keeper who tried to foist upon you, even through 
carelessness, goods inferior to those you expected him 
to sell, and wished to buy; and yet all these things, 
under fine names, are sometimes voluntarily or invo- 
luntarily perpetrated by authors. And surely not 
the least act of dishonesty—for it is fraud not against 
man only, but against his own soul and its Maker— 
is that when not for daily bread, but for ‘ position,’ 
‘society,’ ‘keeping up a family,’ and all the pegs on 
which excuses can be hung, a literary man goes on 
writing, writing, long after he has got anything to 
say. 
For what is it that constitutes the author, as dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the world, who live, suffer, 
and enjoy, in a placid, unconscious dumbness ?—it is 
because he is the voice, the loosened tongue of all this 
mute humanity. Because, somehow or other, he 
knows not how or wherefore, he feels the infinite 
spirit stirring within him, teaching him to speak; 
and he must speak. He is no better—often, alas! 
less good—than the hundreds and thousands of silent 
ones. Yet in this he is set apart from them all—he 
is the speaker. Art, nature, with all their mysteries, 
by others only felt, are by him understood; perhaps 
into humankind generally he sees further than most 
people; but whether or no, to the extent that he does 
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see, has been given him the power to arrange and 
demonstrate, which has not been given to them. 
Without any vainglory or self-exultation—God knows 
how little there is to exult over!—every true author 
must be conscious of this fact, that by some great 
mystery, as incomprehensible to himself as to any 
one else, it has been granted him to express what 
others only experience—that, so to speak, he is the 
living voice of the world. 

Then, in God’s name—who has consecrated him 
such—let him dare not ever to open his mouth 
unless he has something to say. 

Rather let him live moderately, feed plainly, eschew 
fashionable frivolities and expensive delights as he 
would the allurements of that disguised individual 
whom St Anthony’s honest tongs seized by the 
beautiful nose. Let him turn his back upgn adoring 
crowds who would win him from his true vocation— 
the worker and thinker, into that of the mere idler. 
Let him write, if needs must, for his daily bread—an 
honourable and lawful act ; but as soon as he begins 
to write for his mere pleasures and luxuries, or for 
the maintenance of a certain status in the world, let 
him pause. And as soon as he feels himself writing, 
not because he is impelled thereto, having something 
to write about—but because publishers and public 
expect him to write about something—or worse, 
because money is to be made, and writing a book 
is the only way to make it—let him stop at once and 
cry: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan. Lure me not to 
prostitute any gift I have—less for necessary bread 
and cheese than for things which are not necessary: 
riches, show, and notoriety.’ 

Better, in truth, live on honest bread and cheese, 
reducing his wants to the narrowest limit; better slip 
from the world of letters altogether into kindly obscu- 
rity, than go on—scribble, scribble, scribble—flooding 
the public with milk-and-water mediocrity, which 
does it no more good to read than him to write, 
reducing the noblest calling under the sun to mere 
journeyman’s taskwork, and himself, his subtle 
intellect or brilliant imagination, to the condition of a 
spiritual suicide. For he has murdered worse than 
his body—his genius, his moral faculties, his soul. 

And cui bono? 

To most professional authors, this question at times 
presents itself forcibly. What is the good of writing 
at all, when the noblest of fictions, the grandest of 
poems, or the purest and most elevating of psycho- 


- logical disquisitions, is at best but a faint reflex of 


what is going on in the world every day? If that 
same world could only perceive it, its own simple 
and natural existence, in joy and grief, struggle, 
action, and endurance, is a higher thing than all 
imaginary representations or intellectual analysations 
thereof. Do we not, we authors, continually see living 
pictures, lovelier than any we can portray—ideals 
which, if transferred literally to paper and print, 
readers would never believe in? Do we not, creating 
our imaginary world—which the aforesaid reader may 
happen to think pleasant and fair—often smile at him 
in secret, while of ourselves and for ourselves we are 
more prone to sigh? What nonsense, what execrable 
travesty, all stage-paint, tinsel, and canvas, frequently 
appears this fictitious arena, compared to the realities 
around us, which we strive poorly to copy. How small 
seem our got-up tragedies—how shallow our feigned 
passions—how paltry our imaginary pathos, when we 
look at this, God’s world, filled with men and women 
of His making ; where we meet, as we do continually, 
scenes beyond all painting ; characters of variety inex- 
haustible; histories that, in their elements of tragedy, 
pathos, heroism, tenderness, put to shame all our 
feeble delineations, making us feel that, so far from 
trying to portray it, we are hardly worthy to look in 
the face of it, this ideal beauty, this infinite perfection 


—which, however disguised and corrupted, unseen 
or unrecognised, is the central essence of all our 
wonderful world. 

And sometimes we would fain it were left as such, 
and not written about; that 


Love, and beauty, and delight, 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure— 


might rest in heavenly shadow, safe from frantic poets, 
vainly trying to imitate the inimitable ;—that vice 
might perish out of the perishableness of her own 
corruption, undescribed, and unexposed ; that virtue 
were left to dwell unconscious and at ease, without 
being startled by the sight of her own image—badly 
copied, and possibly somewhat out of drawing. 

Ay, and oftentimes, especially on days such as this 
present day, when birds are singing, and green leaves 
budding, and all nature bursting out into redundant 
life—innocent of authors, printers, and books, does 
one long for a brief season of that celestial silence—to 
lie down and dream, without order, arrangement, or 
even consciousness in the dreams; to gaze, enjoy, 
observe, and act, naturally and involuntarily ; to live 
and see all around us living—the life of a flower of 
the field. 

Even as Wordsworth, the charm of whose genius 
is this power of making himself ‘one with nature,’ 
recalling how 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

Which floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
Till all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils : 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze ; 


so that ever afterwards 


In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon the inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude— 


Wordsworth himself can find no other form in which 
to define this exquisite sensation than that drawn 
from his flowers’ existence : 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Truly, this sort of writing bids us pause in our demand 
for silence. It makes us feel that there is some good 
in authorship after all; that genius, the marvellous 
power which, by means of a few inches of black type 
and white paper, can re-convey to the human mind 
all its passions, emotions, and aspirations—can re- 
translate to it the whole beautiful and immortal life 
of the universe—this genius must be a wondrous 
gift—a divine possession. Let those who have it 
hold it—intact, unalienated, unsquandered, undefiled. 

And for those who have it not, there is little to 
repine. They possess most of its benefits, safe from 
its dangers and tribulations. Any man, so long as he 
can enjoy a fine poem, feel his heart strengthened by 
a good novel, and his spirit refreshed by a few pages 
of any wholesome writing, rich in that true humour 
which is so great a lightener of the heavy burdens of 
life, let him rejoice and be thankful; he also has 
been in Arcadia. 

For the rest, sorry pretenders to literature—vain 
chattering pies, who really have no song to sing, and 
only desire to hear the clatter of their own sweet 
voices—let them be! No need to have their small 
tongues cut out, or their luckless manuscripts tied up 
in a bundle, and flung into the Thames, or any other 
river. A few years will end all their clamour in 
an unbroken and eternal silence; and their works, 
designed to float down the stream of time, will soon 
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sink to the bottom by their own ponderosity, and 
afflict its waters no more. Requiescant in pace! All 
things find their own level very soon. ‘The world 
will do extremely well even without silence for a 
generation. 


PROGRESS OF PISCICULTURE. 


In No. 148 of this Journal (1st November 1856) we 
gave, under the title of Pisciculture, some account 
of the interesting experiments which were, and are 
still, being carried on at Stormontfield on the Tay, 
with the view of increasing our supplies of salmon, 
and determining certain disputed questions in the 
natural history of this favourite fish. We purpose 
now to bring down the history by referring to the 
progress made since then in artificial fish-breeding 
both at home and abroad. 

So far as Scotland is concerned, the only experi- 
ments yet made, have been with salmon; but we are 
not without hope that, as the success of these become 
known, the system will be extended so as to include 
other kinds of fish, and also to lend its aid to the 
introduction and naturalisation in our rivers of the 
best food-fishes of other countries—such as the 
magnificent black bass of Canada, and the salmon of 
the Danube—described in another portion of this 
article. The principal reason why salmon has been 
selected for experiment is, doubtless, because of its 
being considered our most valuable native fish, and 
also from the cry which has arisen as to its danger 
of extermination from over-fishing, and want of 
adequate protection during close-time, and also, in 
some degree, to put an end to the uncertainty which 
has so long prevailed as to its mode of breeding and 
growth, and generally to ascertain the various stages 
of its progress from the hour of its birth to the day 
of its capture—the want of such knowledge having 
impeded effective legislation. In all the varied stages 
of its career, the history of the salmon has been the 
subject of much controversy; and no wonder, if we 
consider the singular fact that salmon, fit for the 
purposes of tlie cook, can be caught in the Tay, while 
the little parr is just venturing on its way to the sea 
—both being of the same brood, hatched perhaps the 
same hour! 

When the eggs now under experiment at Stormont- 
field come to maturity and assume the smolt state, 
a few more points in the salmon controversy will 
be determined; but it will be a year or two before 
this consummation takes place, a portion of the 
young setting out for the sea at the end of the 
first year, and the rest remaining in the pond a 
year longer. In the meantime, we may devote a 
few paragraphs to a minor controversy which has 
arisen as to the proper way of sending impregnated 
ova from the Perthshire ponds to New Zealand, 
Australia, Tasmania, and other far-distant countries. 
The superintendent of the Perthshire fisheries has, 
we have reason to know, been overwhelmed with 
letters on the subject; and to lighten his corre- 
spondence, he promulgated, in conjunction with some 
of his Perth friends, a plan for the transmission of 
the ova, and also hinted at the possibility of trans- 
porting the infant fish. His idea was to fit up a small 
hatching apparatus on board ship, having a cistern 
containing ice to supply the water to the ova, and 
a reservoir to catch the fluid after its part was 
performed. No sooner was this idea made public 
than objections were taken to its practicability, and 
a multitude of epistles have appeared advocating 
different plans. One says the boxes containing the 
ova should be filled with sand; another, that they 
ought to contain horse-bean-sized gravel; while a 
third writer recommends ‘stanes the size o’ life;’ that 
is, such as are to be found on the natural spawning- 


ground. We have not space to give even a brief 
resumé of all that has been said on this subject; 
but one individual recommends that, instead of ova, 
a quantity of the newly hatched fry should be sent out. 
Parr may be in water for a period of six or eight 
weeks before they begin to require food, and we know 
it to be a fact that they do not assume the livery 
of the smolt for twelve months, and that during 
that period they can be artificially fed with boiled 
liver, &c. Is it not possible, then, to carry the 
young fry to Australia instead of the ova, and 
thus make the thing a certainty? The voyage 
can be accomplished in from sixty to eighty days, 
and parr could be easily kept alive for so short 
a period. Our friend makes no pretension to be 
able to give practical instructions on this point—his 
wish is simply to recommend this mode of transport- 
ing the fish; and he even thinks that if the fry were 
near its first change, verging on the smolt stage, it 
might be still better, for then the instinctive desire 
for salt water could be freely gratified. 

In detailing the great success which has attended 
the experiments conducted in various continental 
rivers and breeding-ponds, we may remind our readers 
that it is to the exertions of Gehin and Remy, two 
unlettered fishermen of the department of the Vosges 
in France, who practised pisciculture on the river 
Moselle and its tributaries, that we are indebted for 
the revival of this lost art. They were richly rewarded 
by the French government; while persons in our own 
country who had previously, or at least simultane- 
ously practised the art as a means of settling various 
disputed questions in the natural history of the salmon, 
have been suffered to pass on their way unnoticed. 
The government of France, inspired by some of the 
learned sarans of that country, at once took advan- 
tage of the example afforded by the success of Gehin 
and Remy, and the result was the construction at 
Huningue, near Basle, in 1852, of a monster fish- 
reservoir. By means of this parent establishment 
where the eggs are collected, upwards of seventy- 
one places in France have been furnished with ova. 

Professor Anthony Wimmer of Landshut, in a 
letter to Mr Ashworth of Egerton Hall, near Bolton, 
gives an interesting account of the artificial propaga- 
tion of the Danube salmon in Bavaria; and as some 
idea is entertained of acclimatising the fish in Scotland 
and breeding it in our rivers, we select such a portion 
of his communication as will give the reader some 
idea of its value: 

*The Danube salmon is very similar in form to the 
trout, but much more gracefully shaped, and with a 
body similarly formed, and perfectly cylindrical. Its 
large mouth is furnished with very strong teeth; its 
back is of a reddish gray; its sides and belly perfectly 
white; the fins are bluish white; the back and the 
upper part of both sides are slightly and irregularly 
speckled with black and red roundish spots. But 
I could never discover any spots on its fins, which are 
the same in number and formed exactly like those of 
the trout. The young Danube salmon are always of 
a darker colour than those a little older, which become 
lighter in colour. From a single female salmon of this 
species, weighing 18 pounds, I obtained nearly 40,000 
ova. ‘These eggs are as large as those of the sea 
salmon-trout, and are of a splendid golden hue. I can- 
not refrain from observing, that I found the eggs of 
Danube salmon of this size, and, indeed, of the smaller 
Danube salmon, the most suitable for fecundation, 
and I never obtained such beautiful eggs, so fit for 
this purpose, from larger fish weighing from 30 pounds 
to 40 pounds each. The Danube salmon ova are hatched 
in 56 days, and the young fry attain to 1 pound in weight 
the first year; and, in the third year, if supplied with 
the requisite quantity of food, to 4 pounds-weight. 
The Danube salmon has similar migratory habits to 
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those of the sea-salmon, takes his regular journeys 
between the main river and the tributaries, in order 
to spawn; and for this purpose arrives every year 
in the month of March at Landshut (if water and 
weather are favourable, he arrives at the beginning of 
the month), where several hundred are annually caught. 
He selects a rapid place in the river Isar, but not ex- 
ceeding five feet in depth; and upon loose gravel-beds 
the female makes holes with her tail, several feet in 
length, and at about 6 inches in depth—at which work 
she is assisted by her companion. At this season, 
great combats take place between the male fish. When 
the spawning is over, they immediately return down 
the Danube. The Danube salmon never enter the 
Black Sea. According to information, which I obtained 
with difficulty, I found they were never caught in the 
Sulina mouth of that river, and but very rarely in 
Moldavia or in Wallachia. 

‘One species only of the noble salmon genus is indi- 
genous to the river Danube, and this is the Danube 
salmon, “Salmo hucho,” called “Huck” in Bavaria. It 
is most striking that this large and beautiful fish is, 
with the exception of the mother-river, only to be 
found in those tributaries which flow into the Danube 
from the south; that is, those streams whose supply 
of water is derived from the Alps; and it is found 
very rarely in the tributaries which flow from any 
other districts..... The flesh of the Danube salmon 
is the most delicate, savoury, and valuable of any of 
our river-fish (excepting, perhaps, the Elmaul fish); 
it is sold in our market at from 24 kreutzers to 36 
kreutzers per pound (not quite 1s.) Since the com- | 
mencement of artificial propagation of fish, carried | 
out under my direction, the quantity of Danube | 
salmon has already perceptibly increased in the river | 
Isar, along with the other species of salmon; and | 
I hope, by this means, to obtain a still further 
increased quantity.’ 

Pisciculture has now extended to other parts of 
Germany, as well as Bavaria; and we extract the 
following brief notes on its general extension in the 
German states from a communication by Professor 
Fraas of Munich: 

‘ Artificial propagation of fish is now being prac- 
tised in almost every fishpond. All the various 
kinds of the salmon species, trout, Rhine salmon, sea- 
salmon, Salmon umbla, samlets, hucks (a German 
river-trout), pike, carp, tench, &c., are fit for this 
purpose. These may be produced in breeding-boxes 
and ponds, &c., in spring-water, during autumn, winter, 
and spring, according to our published methods. 
Salmon can be bred with success in vast quantities, 
two-thirds of their eggs being prolific, and all can 
be done at a very small cost. Salmon, moreover, are 
the most valuable of fresh-water fish; the sand-cels, 
sheat-fish, and eels, in general, alone rivalling them. 
Thousands and millions of these valuable fish may, 
therefore, be easily brought into our waters. In two 
instances, we reared with great success the fry of 
trout, in a canal which had for some time been dry, 
and did not contain traces of fish. The canal was 
5 feet in breadth by 1 foot in depth, the current 
being about 6 feet in a second ; the sides were covered 
with cresses, brook-lime, and water-parsnips ; the soil 
was gravelly, and here and there holes from 2 feet to 
24 feet deep. The fry, six weeks old, were deposited 
in the current along with the breeding-box. One 
small fish after another escaped; after twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours the box was empty, and the 
“trout dispersed in the water. One mile at least 
of canal is requisite for the sustenance of 2000 
trout. They lived isolated in those places they at 
first occupied. In places surrounded by a wall, and 
through which fresh water ran, we kept trout-fry for 
one whole year. They swam singly, and attained the 


They entered into secluded places at the entrance, 

and remained there for months, growing and in- 

oe in size. We could not discover on what they 


‘The fishermen of the Agricultural Society, as well 
as myself, travel to the different stations to give 
instructions to such establishments as desire it, in 
Bavaria. The connections of the establishment in 
Munich send fecundated eggs to Warsaw, Konigsberg, 
Mecklenburg, Rhenish Prussia, Galicia, Hungary, and 
Carinthia ; and people from all parts of Germany have 
come for instruction in pisciculture to Munich, even 
from Hanover, the place of its first discovery. 
fisherman, who was formerly paid by the establish- 
ment, has earned so much moncy by the sale of fish- 
eggs, that he continues the business on his own 
account. He has sent to various places 200,000 
Danube-salmon eggs in the last year, exclusive of 
millions of eggs of other species of fish. It must be 
remarked, that the size of the egg of the Danube 
salmon is the size of a pea, and they are not so 
numerous as those of other fish.’ 

The system of pisciculture has likewise been 
adopted throughout the Spanish peninsula, where 
considerable grants of money have been given to aid 
in its extension. In the course of a year or two, 
therefore, we may expect to hear that the rivers and 
lakes of Spain will be as prolific as those of the 
adjoining countries. 

We will now lay before the reader a brief account 
of the interesting fisheries of the lake of Comacchio, 
near Ferrara, on the Adriatic. The inhabitants of 
this isolated district subsist chiefly on eels and other 
kinds of fish; and for the purpose of increasing the 
supplies and rendering them certain, they have con- 
structed, from the mud of the lakes, an ingenious 
series of artificial dikes, which are interspersed with 
sluices, giving access both to the sea and to the two 
rivers which form the mouth of the Po. By this plan, 
Comacchio and its neighbourhood are partitioned off 
in districts or islands, each of which may be called 
a piscicultural farm, with its own particular fishery, 
fishing-implements, and residence. ‘There are five hun- 
dred men, besides the manager, engaged in carrying on 
the fishery. These workmen and their families have 
to be maintained ; and the poor of the community, the 
widow, the orphan, the infirm, and the aged, are all. 
provided for out of the revenues of this lake-fishery. 
In 1597, the annual income derived was about 
L.12,000; but in the year 1792, it had increased to 
upwards of L.16,000, a very large sum in such a 
neighbourhood; and the annual income still continues 
to augment. It may be stated, as one of the remark- 
able features connected with this interesting com- 
munity, that the lease invariably fixes the number of 
men to be employed, and designates the amount of 
pay they are to receive, which is irrevocable. ‘This 
regular army of workmen is subject to the rules of 
a military hierarchy, and to the discipline of a life 
in barracks, and to a condition of passive obedience. 
They employ a brigade of 120 policemen and 100 
overseers. The head-manager has under him a 
secretary keeping the registers. These two function- 
aries each receive ten shillings a month and their 
food, with an addition, daily, of two and a half pounds 
of fish. In each of the districts, there are young 
apprentices receiving two shillings and twopence 
a month, and their food.’ At certain periods, we 
have been informed, there appears on the surface of 
the water myriads of small transparent fish, not 
unlike masses of gelatine, but which are, in fact, 
young eels just hatched, preparing to quit the place 

of their birth, in order to migrate to various other 
lakes, by way of the rivers of communication. ‘The 
fishermen,’ says M. Coste, ‘have means of discovering 


length of 2} inches, without ever being fed by us. 


whether or not the migration of these fish is abundant. 
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It consists in forming a frame of wicker-work, which, | | early as the sixteenth century, since Shaks 


being placed at the bottom of the canal for a night or 
two, is then raised, and the abundance or paucity of 
the supply is thus ‘ascertained. As the other kinds of 
fish are constantly appearing upon the surface of the 
water, it is only in reference to the eels that this plan 
is adopted.’ After the eel has arrived at maturity, 
and it is about leaving the lagoon for the sea, it 
is captured in one of the marvellous reed labyrinths 
which have been constructed for the purpose-—one of 
which, celebrated by Tasso, is still in use. There are 
many other fish reared at Comacchio—soles, plaice, 
and dory are abundant; and there is one in particular 
called acquadelle, not quite so large as our gudgeon, 
but so prolific as to be almost a nuisance, and which, 
after the eels have used great quantities of it as food, 
still yields an enormous amount of good manure. The 
chub are also most plentiful, and multiply infinitely. 
At one time they are so small that it takes a thousand 
or two to weigh a pound; but when twelve months 
old, they are twelve inches long, and five in girth. 

The ceremonial of opening the season is presided 
over by one of their priests, who consecrates the 
lagoon by a solemn prayer, after which the fisher- 
men open the various sluices and admit the waters of 
the sea: the fish are caught in the labyrinths in trying 
to get out. In one stormy night in the year 1797, 
1000 baskets of fish were caught, and in one valley 
200 baskets of eels. We may explain that annually, 
on the 2d of February, the sluices and labyrinths are 
opened, and remain open for two months, to admit 
of the passage of the young fish up the channel from 
the sea. Drag-nets of small mesh are prohibited 
during the migration of the fish. M. Coste says that 
the sea-harvest of Comacchio lasts for five months, 
commencing at the close of July. The weight of 
fish obtained in that period is at least one hundred 
thousand pounds per month. 
in the lake, excess of heat or frost, causes diseases 
among the fish; at one time, from five to six 
million pounds of dead fish had to be buried in 
consequence. In 1789, the Reno and Volano, mouths 
of the Po, were nearly dry, occasioning great losses 
to the inhabitants. In 1825, still greater loss 
was sustained from the same cause; when the 
inhabitants of the colony, in order to escape the 
pestilence, were obliged to dig deep ditches, and to 
bury upwards of six million pounds of fish in 
quicklime. A barrel of pickled eels costs 97 francs, 
and contains 150 pounds-weight. They have three 
methods of preparing the fish for market—by 
pickling, salting, and smoking them.’ 

So much for the cultivation of the water, which 
it is evident might become as fertile and important a 
field for human industry as the land. 


THE BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH. 


Desrire the accusations that have been made against 
the aristocracy of this country, on account of their 
monopolising all the chief offices of the state, it 
is certain that a great number of them concern 
themselves with no other than that board whose 
title heads this paper. At all the great clubs of 
London, and at almost every country-house of any 
distinction, it sits, or rather stands, en nence ; 
and around it, all day long, and, at all events, for the 
most part of the night, its indefatigable members are 
to be found. In this one department at least, neither 
time nor health is grudged by those concerned in it; 
and so different is it from an institution of government 
in other respects, that he who, by assiduity and skill 
in its concerns, has proved himself the most deserving, 
is generally the best rewarded. 
The board of green cloth, which probably originated 
Sy Italy, must have been in repute at least as 


‘The want of water | 


| alludes to it; but there is doubtless an anachronism 
in making Cleopatra one of its votaries. ‘Let us 
to billiards,’ says the Queen of Egypt to her attend- 

ant Charmian; but she can scarcely have meant 
to propose a contest upon a slate-table, with india- 
rubber cushions, and with cues with leathern tops. 
At Alexandria, and at that early period, none of the 
modern requisites would have been forthcoming, 
except, perhaps, the ivory balls. We cannot imagine 
the haughty beauty employed in such a pastime, any 
more than we picture to ourselves Mark Antony (as 
marker) calling the score. 

In Mr Thackeray's Esmond we have some mention 
of the game as being a novelty even at the period of 
that tale ; and certainly it was not until a very recent 
period that it assumed the complicated and scientific 
character which now distinguishes it. It was played 
for more than two centuries with only a couple of 
balls, and when the third or red ball was imported 
from France, the red winning hazard—that is to say, 
the holing of the red ball—was almost the sole object 
of the performers. 

When we consider the many and wealthy firms 
whose trade has become exclusively that of making 
billiard-tables, the enormous number of rooms where 
tables are let out for hire in every populous town, 
and, in particular, the large and influential class who 
make the practice of this game, not so much their 
amusement as almost the very object of their lives, 
it certainly seems to us that billiards has got to 
be important enough to have a word or two written 
about it to the general reader. The professional 
and the amateur have already a score of elaborate 
works about this science, prepared with all the 
judgment and experience that would be necessary for 
the investigation of the most abstruse subject, and 
illustrated with accurate diagrams of what has been, 
and can be, effected upon a billiard-table for the 
instruction and edification of tyros. 

It would, of course, be impossible to estimate the vast 
sums which depend upon every important match that 
chances to be, as the newspapers say, upon the tapis— 
though, of course, it is to take place upon the table— 
and were we to mention the prices paid merely to 
witness such contests, they would exceed belief; but, 
as a proof of the interest with which great excellence 
at this game is regarded by its admirers, it may be 
stated that one guinea is habitually paid at the rooms 
of a certain professor for the privilege of witnessing 
his ordinary (and extraordinary) everyday play. 

’ Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his novel of The Cartons, 
has described a penniless lad who, by his skill at this 
amusement in France, rapidly acquires such con- 
siderable sums as he stands in need of; nor in 
England, and in real life, does there appear to be any 
greater difficulty in so doing. What genius, what 
virtue, can procure its r, in ten times the period, 
a remuneration such as skill at billiards can in a 
few hours, and in almost any populous place, com- 
mand! Carr, the celebrated Bath billiard-player, 
would have been immensely rich but for his fondness 
for another game at which he was by no means such 
a proficient: by this latter pastime he was perpetually 
being ruined; and on one occasion, having been forced 
to try his fortune in Spain, he returned from that 
country in even greater straits than those which 
occasioned his departure. Having landed, however, 
in Portsmouth, nearly penniless, and indifferently 
apparelled, he repaired to his usual bank—the board 
of green cloth—in that town, and drew, from a respect- 
able stranger, whom he found there, the sum of 
seventy pounds. By means of a portion of this he 
attired himself very splendidly, and betook himself to 
the same table the next morning, another and a better 
(dressed) man. His adversary was also there; and 
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not recognising him, after the metamorphosis, chal- 
lenged him for still higher stakes, but with no better 
fortune. When he had lost as much as he could 
afford, he informed Carr that he was more unfortunate 
even than he seemed, for that he (Carr) was the second 
stranger, within twenty-four hours, to whom his 
really considerable skill had been obliged to succumb. 
This Bath player is said to have been the discoverer 
of ‘the side-stroke,’ an acquirement of great im- 
portance, the secret of which it is surprising that 
accident did not long before disclose, and the 
numerous frequenters of his rooms were excessively 
anxious to acquire this magic power of giving lateral 
impulse. After much solicitation, Carr confessed that 
the wonder lay in the particular kind of chalk which 
he was wont to use for his cue. He then procured a 
number of pill-boxes, and filling them with the powder 
of the chalk ordinarily used in the rooms, disposed 
of them to great numbers of the nobility and gentry, 
his patrons, at half-a-crown the box, as Twisting 
Chalk! 

The spectacle of the play of some very first-rate 
performers, to one who knows the difficulties of 
billiards, is certainly such as almost to induce him to 
believe in patents of this description. The feats of 
Mr Kentfield—the celebrated ‘ Jonathan’— of 
Brighton, for instance, are more like things produced 
by magic than by natural skill. So continually are 
such as he accustomed to score, that himself and 
another excellent player finished thirty games of 
‘twenty-four up’ within the hour. In a match of 
less than two hundred games, he beat his opponent 
eighty-five ‘love-games,’ those, that is, in which the 
adversary does not score a single hazard. With 
ordinarily good players, this gentleman is accustomed 
to take one pocket to his opponent’s five; and, to 
convey a notion of his experience, he has played 
with one individual alone fifty thousand games of 
this kind; that is to say, estimating four games to 
be played within the hour—the one pocket-game 
being of course a very slow one—he has spent nearly 
one year and a half in knocking about ivory balls in 
company with a single fellow-creature. One cele- 
brated match between a player still living (which 
one wonders at) and a French professor, lasted for 
two entire days and a night, during which the 
enthusiastic foreigner tasted nothing but liquids. 

Mr Kentfield’s principal excellence, according to his 
great panegyrist, Mr Mardon, from whose treatise 
upon billiards most of these notes are taken, consists 
in his admirable judgment of the amount of force to 
be employed in each stroke, with a view to the advan- 
tages that are to be made to follow; or, as it is techni- 
cally expressed by members of the board of green 
cloth, in his ‘good strengths.’ He has been known, 
not uncommonly, to score four-and-twenty in canons 
alone; and on a particular occasion, two-and-thirty, 
without moving the balls more than a span from their 
original position. His greatest achievement—the 
diagram of which we would we could convey to 
these pages, from those of Mr Mardon, for the benefit, 
not of ‘country gentlemen’ (as the apology used to 
run for translating classical quotations), but of the un- 
scientific public—was in a certain game with Captain 
W——, wherein Jonathan gave his adversary three 
strokes to one, and consisted in making a hazard 
from the red ball off three different cushions/ It 
was his frequent custom, in the old days of the felt- 
linings, when his own ball was near the red one upon 
‘ the spot, to score more than one hundred off that ball 
alone. Upon the present India-rubber cushions, -no 
such positive certainties can be calculated upon ; — 
the incorrectness of their angles is deservedly 4 
reproach against them amongst the old school of 
players. The inventor of these resilient sides, himself 
a first-rate performer, was so annoyed with their 


inaccuracy, that he was about to have them removed 

from his table after the first trial; but a party of 
gentlemen chancing to come in, were so delighted with 

the extraordinary speed, that he perceived the inno- 

vation must needs become a popular one. ‘If the 
public is pleased,’ said he, ‘the cushions may as well 
remain.’ 

Mr Roberts, however, the superintendent of the 
billiard-rooms at the Manchester Union Club, seems 
to calculate even upon these with considerable nicety. 

He is said to have scored two hundred and eight in a 
single ‘break,’ and to have made one hundred and two 
upon another occasion from the red ball alone. 

Of the strange effects produced in men of different 
dispositions, by having money dependent upon their 
skill at this amusement, there are many instances on 
record. The advantages of strong nerves over weak 
ones, in those who are members of the board of green 
cloth, are thus illustrated: Two gentlemen had for 
years frequented a certain subscription billiard-room 
without having taken or proposed a bet. One day, a 
spectator of the game then in progress offered to lay 
three hundred to two hundred on the result; and to 
the surprise of all present, one of the two gentlemen 
accepted the proposal. He won the three hundred 
pounds, and remained as cool as a cucumber. 

On another match, his antagonist laid a wager of 
sixpence. During the progress of the game of ‘twenty- 
four up’ he evinced the greatest anxiety; and upon 
the marker calling the score, ‘twenty-three all, 
actually fainted away! 

Inferior players, indeed, and even good ones, if 
excitable, or of weak nerves, when backing themselves 
for any stake that much affects them, are often 
reduced to a condition of almost prostration; in some 
instances, becoming incapable of imparting sufficient 
strength to a ball to enable it to reach the intended 
pocket. A game of fifty was once played, upon the 
result of which very large sums depended. The score 
of ‘forty-nine all’ was called by the marker, and 
repeated by the player. He hesitated; again asked 
for the score, and again the marker repeated, ‘ forty- 
nine all.” The player thereupon gave a safe ‘miss ;’ 
whereby, of course, his adversary scored one, and won 
the game. On another occasion, in a room crowded 
with spectators greatly interested in the event, a 
nervous player required but two points to complete 
the game; a certain hazard was presented to him 
upon either side. The player, in anxious bewilder- 
ment, actually played with the red ball! 

Although Mr Mardon recommends, indeed, that a 
stake sufficiently large to keep up the player’s vigi- 
lance and attention be always played for, he is, for 
an habitué of the billiard-table, quite a moralist, 
and to the young, the most prudent of mentors. 
Never, advises he, be induced to bet with a stranger 
against his accomplishing a particular stroke, however 
difficult, since even an indifferent performer may, by 
practice, succeed in making a certainty of any single 
feat. Do not advance upon your original wager after 
losing a game or two. Nor, O youth, be thou inflamed 
with the desire of winning back what thou mayst have 
already lost—a weakness, it seems, so common among 
the associates of the board, as to have obtained for 
itself the technical expression of being ‘ pricked.’ 
These temperate reflections and moral precepts of our 
author remind one of nothing so much as that cele- 
brated address of the dying toper to his sons: ‘ Drink 
slow; never mix your liquor; nor sit, boys (if you 
can help it), with your backs to the fire.’ 

Was the progress of philosophy ever described by 
any of its professors, jealous for his particular canal 
in more glowing words—was delight in the contem- 
plation of the long results of science, ever painted in 
more brilliant colours than these which follow ? 


‘The game of billiards, I am inclined to believe,’ 
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writes Mr Mardon, ‘is in most parts of England still 
creeping with infant steps. At Brighton, it has 
reached to the stride of manhood, each break evin- 
cing the knowledge and sound judgment of maturer 
years. Persons witnessing the style of game of the 
parties to whom allusion is now made (that is, Mr 
Kentfield and Co.), and capable of appreciating the 
beauties attendant upon superior execution combined 
with exquisite strengths, would behold a mine of 
hidden treasure brought to light, and experience an 
enjoyment worthy of hours of reflection.’ This book, 
remember, was published in its second edition (from 
which this extract is made) in 1844, so that by this 
time perhaps Brighton may have culminated, and 
lapsed into second childhood; and we may be all too 
late, however rapidly we may hasten to behold this 
mine. We ourselves, however, have done our duty in 
making public the precious advantages it holds out as 
soon as we learned them ourselves. 

We have also the pleasing intelligence to communi- 
cate, obtained from the same source, of a golden 
cue being open to be played for by the amateurs 
of all England, subject to certain conditions, under 
which the winner is to hold it as champion of the 
billiard-table, president of the board of green 
cloth, It is open, as a reverend wit observed, to 
rich and poor alike, like law and the London Tavern, 
only you must pay ten pounds as entrance-money, 
and be prepared for a few matches more after you 
have got it, if you intend to keep it. Still, there is 
something chivalric, and almost regal, in a golden cue. 
Fancy one’s winning it! Fancy one’s walking away 
with it up the chain-pier, while the band was playing! 
Fancy one’s horror if it chanced to slip through the 
side-rails into the sea! Fancy one’s being robbed of 
it, and knocked on the head—like poor Miss Kilmanseg 
—with the but-end of it afterwards! Fancy one’s 
leaving it within one’s will, a richer legacy than house 
or land, unto one’s issue! What a gold stick in wait- 
ing would it indeed be for one’s eldest born! What 
a rich import would that simple expression then bear 
of ‘I gave him the cue!’ 


retirement, free from the cares, anxieties, and 
turmoils of the outer world; but this could not be 
expected to last always, as Baron Grandenigo was a 
person of importance in the solemn councils of the 
land, and his daughters would in time be summoned 
to the sovereign’s court—roses and lilies fresh from 
the mountains, and sweet as their wild-thyme and 
blooming heather. Madame Offugo did not spare 
to tell her young charges of their faults, when- 
ever she saw occasion to do so; to warn, exhort, 
and instruct. To Lisa, the eldest, she would say: 
‘You are prone to search for defects in everything, 
and not only that, but you see a great many things 
you ought not to see. People must sometimes walk 
with a shade over their eyes in this world; ay, 
even blindfolded it may be. Your eyes are not given 
to you in order to pick out flaws and to make 
quarrels, but for good and wise purposes: to be 
useful, and to behold the glories of a beautiful 
universe, the work of a beneficent Creator.’ 

Lisa perfectly understood old Madame Offugo’s 
words; for her bright black eyes were dreaded at 
Grandenigo—poking and peering about everywhere, 
and into everything, and seeing things in such a 
manner, that the poor maids said Lady Lisa must 
surely wear a pair of magnifying-glasses. This did 
not effect much harm or perplexity in the quiet 
retreat of Grandenigo; but Lady Lisa was going 
to a town-life, to a courtly circle, and therefore 
Madame Offugo lectured Her in time, and of course, 
as all lecturing is, for her ‘ own good.’ 

Lady Lota, though not quick-sighted, like her 
eldest sister, but, in fact, quite otherwise, made up 
for that defect by the extraordinary acuteness of 
her hearing—her ears doing as much mischief, 
in the way of quarrelling and magnifying, as the 
Lady Lisa’s bright eyes. Madame Offugo had more 
than once, and with much majesty and severity, im- 
pressed on Lady Lota’s mind that well-known adage— 
applicable at grand baronial Grandenigo as elsewhere 
—that ‘listeners never hear any good of themselves.’ 
Hence it may be inferred, alas! that the Lady Lota, 


THE BARON GRANDENIGO’S DAUGHTERS. 


Tue three young daughters of the great Baron 
Grandenigo having been deprived by death of their 
mother, who had always rather inclined towards spoil- 
ing them, her place was excellently supplied by an 
ancient female relative, who came unasked to super- 
intend the domestic affairs of the Baron’s secluded 
stronghold among the green mountains. There she 
regulated the household, jingled the keys, and was 
especially particular in watching over defences and 
drawbridge, the baron himself being usually absent at 
his sovereign’s court, or fighting his sovereign’s 
battles; so that old Madame Offugo felt she had a 
responsibility in her self-imposed task, which made 
her doubly careful. ‘The three young ladies of Grand- 
enigo were good-natured girls on the whole, but they 
had their faults like the rest of us; and Madame 
Offugo made it her study to discover and root out, as 
far as possible, those noxious weeds which disfigured 
the otherwise fair and promising parterres. Lisa, 
Lota, and Lora, as the three young ladies were named, 
greatly reverenced and respected Madame Offugo; 
nor had she failed to inspire them with a good deal of 
awe, though she never scolded them, nor treated them 
with harshness, but, on the contrary, was always 
kind and considerate. Yet Madame Offugo had queer 
ways of her own; and-.as those were the days, and 
theirs was the country, when fairies were still 
authentic facts, it is not in the least surprising that 
some folks went so far as to hint that Madame Offugo 
claimed kin with the elfin race. 

At Grandenigo they all led a life of comparative 


pite her descent from the ancient Grandenigos— 
was not wholly free from human failings, or rather, 
we might more justly say, meannesses. Hence the 
Lady Lota’s temper, it is to be feared, was ruffled and 
disturbed by not hearing ‘ good of herself;’ ‘and if,’ 
as Madame Offugo sagely remarked, ‘good is not 
spoken of us at home, what shall be said of us in the 
cold, hard world ?’ 

The Lady Lora, the youngest of the three sisters 
of Grandenigo, did not make so much use of her 
eyes and ears as she did of her own little tongue; 
she retailed what Lisa saw, and what Lota heard, 
fluently, unfailingly, and, we regret to add, exaggera- 
tingly. She did not like the trouble of doing anything 
but talk—talk: she left her eldest sister to look 
about her, and poke and peer here, there, and every- 
where; she left her second sister to saunter unsus- 
pected, with her ears wide open, because she was so 
near-sighted, and who dare accuse a Grandenigo lady 
of listening? Now, that troublesome little member 
the tongue can do a world of mischief, as we all know; 
and Madame Offugo said everything to Lady Lora 
that was right, and true, and kind, and wholesome on 
this topic. And the Lady Lora listened with respect- 
ful attention, and promised not only to remember 
what was said, but to try to follow the kind and 
motherly advice. And so did the Lady Lisa, and the 
Lady Lota; but in the meantime, the unruly eyes, 
and ears, and tongue often rebelled, and occasioned 
a vast deal of petty trouble and vexation among 
the small community of Grandenigo. 

Suddenly Madame Offugo was wanted elsewhere: 
the drawbridge was let down, and she crossed it 
quickly, disappearing in the winding road leading up 
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the hillside from Grandenigo, and leaving the three 
young ladies weeping bitterly, and waving their 
white handkerchiefs, and kissing their hands as the 
good old lady receded. 

‘Don’t forget us, dear Madame Offugo,’ said they 
on parting. 

‘I will not, my dears,’ she replied, and she spoke 
with impressive empliasis. 

And now Baron Grandenigo took his three girls 
away to the court of his sovereign, in the midst of a 
gay and populous city. The change was very great 
indeed for young ladies brought up in retirement, 
like our Lisa, Lota, and Lora; and at first they 
forgot good old Madame Offugo and her excellent 
advice and tender admonitions. But as time pro- 
gressed, they were never out of ‘hot-water,’ as the 
saying is—always getting into trouble, from seeing 
what ought not to have been seen, hearing what 
was not meant to be heard, and speaking what 
it was inconvenient and dangerous to retail; far, 
far more so here in the city and the courtly circle, 
than at quiet Grandenigo, sleeping among the pleasant 
heathery hills. And their troubles and perplexities 
so increased, that one evening when they had retired 
rather earlier than usual, and had dismissed their 
attendants, and were conversing with terror and dis- 
may on their lamentable position, all three exclaimed 
together: ‘O that dear old Offugo was here to direct 
and aid us. I wonder if she has quite forgotten us by 
this time: she said she wouldn't.’ 

At that instant, a gentle tap, tap, came to their 
door, and a little page in green gave in a small 
packet, silken-bound, addressed to the ladies Lisa, 
Lota, and Lora. Quickly they opened it, and what 
did they behold? First the words written in golden 
type: ‘Ihave not forgotten you—do not you forget old 
Offugo. And the contents of the packet? Each 
sister bluslied consciously as she appropriated to her- 
self one of the three gifts it contained; thus proving 
that they had not altogether forgotten old Offugo’s 
lessons. How the court circle would have laughed 
and jested had they seen these ‘remembrances,’ so 
carefully bound up with silken cord, and so fondly 
and reverently received by the sisters in the privacy 
of their own chamber. And what were they ?—what 
mysterious and inexplicable things to send from a 
distance to three fair young ladies, daughters of the 
grand Baron Grandenigo? 

First, there was a woven bandage—thick and 
smooth, flexible and elastic—to bind over the eyes, as 
if for playing at blind-man’s-buff. Lady Lisa fitted it 
on directly ; intuitively she understood its meaning and 
arrangement. Then came a bundle of fine white cotton- 
wool, rolled up in golden tissue. Lady Lota stuffed 
some into her ears on the spot. Then, what a funny- 
looking thing! ‘They all three laughed aloud as the 
Lady Lora put it into her pretty mouth, though 
she declared afterwards it became as sweet as a 
sugar-plum to her taste. But the greatest wonder 
of these gifts was—proving beyond a doubt that 
Offugo must be a fairy—that although the three 
fair daughters of Grandenigo continued to wear 
them at all times and on state occasions, their true 
significance continued unsuspected. The bandage, by 
fairy contrivance, only resembled a becoming fillet 
round the ivory brow; the cotton-wool was hidden 
by the ebon tresses, so coquettishly disposed for the 
purpose ; and as to the uncourtly gag, being inside the 

mouth, it was not seen at all. A fascinating reticence 
was the consequence of that; and for ever afterwards, 
the ladies of Grandenigo walked through this weary 
world with far less stumbling and discomfort to them- 
selves, than if they had seen too much, heard too 
much, and spoken too much by the way. 


fairy Offugo, and we might even appropriate all three 


| Some of us in these days need the gifts of a good 


for our own share; for sometimes, if we desire to live 
in peace, it is better to tie a bandage over our eyes, 
and to stuff our ears with cotton-wool, and furnish 
our mouths with a gag—even though it does not 
taste like a sugar-plum. 


WIND-CHARTS AND BOTTLES OF SMOKE. 
*Wovttp you like to see my wind-charts ?’ 

Such was the query wherewith that worthy 
mariner, Captain Scuttle, of the ‘fast-sailing, Al 
clipper-ship’ //yaway, one day startled the writer. 
At the time, we were in 57° 37’ south latitude, and 85° 
52’ west longitude, heading east by south; in other 
words, we were approaching Cape Horn. In the 
innocence of our hearts, we had propounded a 
question relative to our course after passing that 
grim and dreary extremity of the earth; and the 
answer came in the form of the proposition quoted 
above. This mode of reply was but natural, for 
Captain Scuttle is a native of the Emerald Isle. Still, 
we were surprised to the extent of temporarily aban- 
doning that dignified propriety of demeanour which, 
we flatter ourselves, is our usual characteristic. Had 
the question emanated from one of those disagreeable 
and irrational sailors who hold all and sundry lands- 
men in utter contempt for their ignorance of the arts 
and mysteries of navigation, we should have concluded 
that a monstrous hoax was about to be played off 
upon us. But Captain Scuttle is a gentleman, not 
only when ashore, as is often the case; but on his own 
quarter-deck, or at the head of his cabin-table, he 
is still the very pink of courtesy; of a somewhat 
antique fashion, it may be, but none the worse 
for that. 

We therefore repeated the phrase in astonishment. 
Wind-charts indeed! Well, Shakspeare long since 
called the air ‘a chartered libertine. But that the 
aérial dominions could be mapped out—that the juris- 
diction of the several powers of the air could be accu- 
rately defined—their currents noted down, and their 
variations predicted, with a near approximation to 
precision; all this was a feat which, if the idea had 
ever occurred to us, would have been instantly dis- 
missed from our minds, as something too wild even 
for the distorted imagination of a lunatic. 


But we were not long suffered to remain incredu- ~ 


lous. Qur nautical friend dived into the recesses 
of his own peculiar cabin, whence he presently 
emerged with a portfolio, containing a series of 
veritable charts of the wind, which he proceeded 
to display for our information and gratification. At 
first sight, these appeared like the vague drawings 
of an experimental g ic angles and triangles, 
pentagons, hexagons, and all the rest of the poly-gon 
tribe, intermingling with each other in most admired 
disorder. But aided by the lucid explanations of 
Captain Scuttle, we quickly succeeded in under- 
standing the real order which lay hidden under alk 
this apparent confusion. 

We found, then, that in these charts the surface of 
the ocean is divided into quadrangular areas, each 
containing ten degrees of longitude and ten of lati- 
tude. In the centre of each of these geographical 
spaces is one of the peculiar diagrams already noticed, 
and which consists, in fact, of a group of angles, 
symbolising the power and current of the prevailing 
winds in that particular region. ‘The direction of 
these angles indicates that of the air, and their greater 
or lesser dimensions typify its force. Thus, let us 
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suppose a figure, with one large angle, pointing south- 
ward, and three of smaller size, facing respectively 
south-south-east, south-east, and south-west by south: 
this would signify that strong northerly winds ordi- 
narily prevailed, with occasional yariations to the 
north-north-west, the north-west, and the north-east 
by north. 

But, as in no part of the world does the wind 
incessantly blow in one uniform direction, it is neces- 
sary to have separate charts for each month in the 
year, and thus is maintained an entire circle of aérial 
intelligence. 

The benefit derived, and yet more extensively 
derivable from this novel adaptation of meteoro- 
logical science, is incalculable. By its aid, the 
mariner is enabled to avoid foul or contrary winds, 
hurricanes, and calms, and to steer in the direction of 
those latitudes where favourable breezes generally 
prevail at specified seasons. Not only, therefore, are 
the dangers of the ocean lessened, but the length of 
the voyage is often greatly reduced, and thus is 
effected a saving of labour, time, and expense. 

These charts are, in fact, the records of past 
experience. The merit of their invention is due to 
Lieutenant Maury, of Washington, who first con- 
ceived the idea of tabulating the variations of the 
atmosphere at sea. In accordance with his plan, the 
officers of the United States navy were furnished 
with instructions and directions for observation, and 
were required to forward to Washington, at stated 
intervals, copies of their log-books, describing the 
force and direction of all winds and currents encoun- 
tered, together with daily notes of temperature, &c. 
Masters of merchant-ships, willing to co-operate in 
this work, were also provided with similar facilities 
for observation. From the united records thus 
obtained, Lieutenant Maury compiled a series of 
tables, demonstrative of the important fact, that 
certain currents of air prevail in every portion of the 
Atlantic at regularly recurring intervals. 

The beneficial effects of Maury’s system soon 
became apparent; and in 1855, the English govern- 
ment established an office in London for the purpose 
of registering what may be termed the tides of the 
atmosphere. Admiral Fitzroy was placed at the head 
of the new department, and agents were appointed at 
the principal ports of the United Kingdom for the 
supply of instruments, books, and instructions. The 
attention of our mercantile marine was drawn to the 
subject, and their assistance invited. The com- 
manders of some hundreds of British vessels have 
responded to the call— undertaking to make and 
record the necessary observations, and to transmit 
them periodically to the office. In 1857 it was 
stated that ‘seven hundred months of logs’ had been 
received from nearly one hundred merchant-ships, 
and that they were in process of tabulation, which is 
effected ‘by collecting together, in separate books, 
the combined observations of each month, correspond- 
ing to geographical spaces, bounded by meridians and 
parallels, ten degrees apart. It is proper to observe 
that these observations are not confined to the 
Atlantic, but have been extended to the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, and all seas ordinarily navigated. 
The results are the wind-charts we have described. 

Philosophy and science destroy, in their progress, 
many time-honoured and fondly cherished ideas. No 
enthusiastic young poet, or magniloquent declaimer 
on the rights of man, can henceforth venture to speak 
of unloosing ‘the four winds of heaven,’ for they 
have never been chained up. It is proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that they perform their allotted 
functions periodically, in every quarter of the globe, 
with a surprising degree of regularity. Neither can 
that other figure of speech which terms the air ‘a 
chartered libertine,’ be tolerated, save out of respect 


for our Shakspeare’s genius. And, in truth, the 
expression is somewhat slanderous. Chartered he 
may be, but the charge of libertinism can scarcely 
be sustained. His incomings and outgoings have been 
registered ; his irregularities ‘set in a note-book ;’ 
his passionate humours, and his moments of supine- 
ness, duly recorded ; so that every one who sails upon 
the deep may learn his character, and know pretty 
well what treatment to expect from him at all times 
and seasons, and in every part of the ocean. 

Having discussed the wind, let us now indulge ina 
bottle of smoke. 

We had such an article placed in our hands not 

long since. It was an ordinary glass bottle, such as 
those into which expert packers force a quart of 
porter; but which never, by any known process, can 
be compelled to disgorge more than a pint and half. 
It contained a thin liquid of a bluish-gray colour; 
and we were instructed to pour a certain proportion 
into such brine-pans as contained hams or other 
comestibles, for the purpose of imparting thereto 
the flavour peculiarly appertaining to smoked meats. 
= we did; and very excellent we found the receipt 
to be. 
Now, this liquid was not the cunningly devised 
product of chemistry, possessing the taste of smoke, 
without any approximation to the reality. It was 
real Lond-fide smoke, procured from wood, and bottled 
up in its unadulterated purity, and was obtained in 
this wise : 

In South Wales, there exists an establishment for 
the manufactory of pyroligneous acid, an article much 
in favour with the great pickling-houses. What is 
generally supposed to be white-wine vinegar, is often, 
in reality, the product of these works; and it is well 
for the consumer if more deleterious ingredients are 
not used. As its name indicates, this acid is obtained 
from burning wood, of which large quantities are 
annually consumed. For some time, the smoke 
arising therefrom was allowed to escape; but these 
are not the times to waste anything. Modern science, 
as Dr Lyon Playfair observes, is a great economist. 
She collects cast horseshoe nails, and, hey, presto! 
they reappear as murdering guns and glittering 
sabres; she carefully saves ‘the clippings of the 
travelling tinker,’ and, mixing them with ‘ the parings 
of horses’ hoofs, or the cast-off woollen garments of 
the poorest inhabitant of the sister isle,’ reproduces 
these unconsidered trifles in the form of ‘ hues of the 
brightest dye,’ to adorn the dresses wherewith our 
courtly dames delight to deck their persons. The 
convenient vesta, or lucifer-match, owes its phosphoric 
constituents to the bones of dead animals. Aquafortis, 
and the offensive oils from gas-tar, are converted into 
perfumes for my lady’s toilet ; and the delicate odours 
of the costly eau de mille fleurs, can boast no better 
origin than the noxious effluvia of our sewers. 

Clearly, then, it was a mistake to allow even wood- 
smoke to 


Waste its fragrance on the desert air. 


So, without the constraining influence of an act of 
parliament, the proprietors of the pyroligneous acid- 
works resolved on economising and utilising their 
smoke. For this purpose they built, over the pyre, 
a condensing chamber, and the smoke entering therein, 
and having no outlet, became converted into a fluid, 
such as we have described. In this state it was, and, 
we presume, still is, bottled off for public consump- 
tion; and its use effecting a great saving of expense 
in the curing of such meats as require to be smoked 
for the gratification of epicurean palates, a considerable 
demand for it has arisen. So that ‘a bottle of smoke’ 
is no longer the impossible fiction which it was sup- 
posed to be in the good old times of our youth, but 


| 


has been resolved into a substantial reality, and 
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| and likely enough to expose it. 


claims its place amongst those ingenious appetisers, 
which—as the manufacturers say in their advertise- 
ments—‘ no good housekeeper should be without.’ 


OCGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 

CHAPTER LXXXIV.—A DEAD SHOT BY JAKE. 
For two hours this singular conflict was con- 
tinued, without any material change in the dispo- 
sition of the combatants. Now and then an odd man 
might be seen darting from tree to tree with a 
velocity as if projected from a howitzer—his object, 
either to find a trunk that would afford better cover 
to his own body, or a point that would uncover the 
body—or a portion of it—of some marked antagonist. 

The trunks were barely thick enough to screen us. 
Some remained on their feet, using the precaution to 
make themselves as ‘small’ as possible, by standing 
rigidly erect, and keeping their bodies carefully 
aligned. Others, perceiving that the pines bulged 
a little at the roots, had thrown themselves flat 
upon their faces, and in this attitude continued to 
load and fire. 

The sun was long since high in the heavens, for 
it had been near sunrise when the conflict began. 
There was no obscurity to hide either party from the 
view of the other; though in this the Indians had a 
slight advantage on account of the opening in our 
rear. But even in the depth of the forest there was 
light enough for our purpose. Many of the dead fas- 
cicles had fallen—the ground was deeply bedded with 
them—and those that still drooped overhead formed 
but a gauzy screen against the brilliant sunbeams. 
There was light sufficient to enable our marksmen 
to sight any object as large as a dollar-piece that 
chanced to be within range of their rifles. A hand, 
a portion of an arm, a leg badly aligned, a jawbone 
projecting outside the bark, a pair of shoulders too 
broad for the trunk that should have concealed 
them, even the outstanding skirt of a dress, was 
sure to draw a shot—perhaps two—from one side or 
the other. A man to have exposed his full face for 
ten seconds, would have been almost certain of 
receiving a bullet through his skull, for on both sides 
there were sharpshooters. 

The two hours had passed, and as yet without any 
great injury received or inflicted by either party. 
There were some ‘casualties,’ however; and every 
now and then a fresh incident added to the number, 
and kept up the hostile excitement. We had several 
wounded—one or two severely—and one man killed. 
The latter was a favourite with our men, and his 
death strengthened their desire for vengeance. 

The Indian loss must have been greater. We 
had seen several fall to our shots. In our party were 
some of the best marksmen in Florida. Hickman 
was heard to declare he ‘had draved a bead upon 
three, an’ wherever he draved his bead, he war 
dog goned sartin to put his bullet.’ 

Weatherford had shot his man, killing him on the 
spot. This was beyond conjecture, for the dead body 
of the savage could be seen lying between two trees 
where it had fallen. His comrades feared, that in 
dragging it away, they might expose themselves to 
that terrible rifle. 

After a time, the Indians began to practise a 
chapter of tactics, which proved that, in this mode 
of warfare, they were our superiors. Instead of one, 
two of them would place themselves behind a tree, 
or two trees that stood close together; and as soon 
as one fired, the other was ready to take aim. Of 
course, the man at whom the first shot had been 

discharged—fancying his vis-a-vis now carried an 
empty gun—would be less careful about his person, 


Such proved to be the case—for before the bit of 
craft was discovered, several of our men received 
wounds, and one more of our number was shot dead 
by his tree. 
This ruse increased the exasperation of our men, the 
more so that they could not reciprocate the strategy. 
Our numbers were not sufficient. To have taken post 
by ‘twos’ would have thinned our line, so that we 
could not have defended it. We were compelled, 
therefore, to remain as we were, but grew more 
careful how we exposed ourselves to the cunning 
fence of our enemies. 
There was one instance, in which the savages 
were paid back in their own coin. Black Jake and 
I were partners in this revanche. 
We were sheltered by two trees almost close 
together, and had for antagonists no less than three 
savages, who had been all the morning most active 
in firing at us. I had received one of their bullets 
through the sleeve of my coat, and Jake had the 
dandruff driven out of his wool; but neither of us 
had been wounded. During the contest, I had got 
sight upon one, and fancied I had spilled his blood. 
Icould not be certain, however, as the three were 
well covered behind a clump of trees, and hidden 
by a thicket of dwarf palmettoes. 
One of these Indians, Jake wished particularly to 
kill. He was a tall savage—and much larger than 
either of the others. He wore a head-dress of king- 
vulture plumes, and was otherwise distinguished by 
his costume. In all probability, he was a chief. 
What was most peculiar in his appearance was his 
face—for we saw it at intervals, though only for an 
instant at a time. It was covered all over with 
a scarlet pigment—vermilion it appeared—and shone 
through the trees like a counterpart of the sun. 
It was not this, however, that had rendered the 
Indian an object of Jake’s special vengeance; the 
cause was different. The savage had noticed Jake’s 
colour, and had taunted him with it several times 
during the fray. He spoke in his native tongue, but 
Jake comprehended it well enough. He was spited— 
— vowed vengeance against the scarlet 
ie! 
I contrived to give him an opportunity. Cunningly 
adjusting my cap, so that it appeared to contain my 
head, I caused it to protrude a little around the 
trunk of the tree. It was an old and well-known 
ruse, but for all that, in Jake’s phraseology, it 
‘fooled’ the Indian. The red face appeared above 
the palmettoes. A puff of smoke rose from below 
it. The cap was jerked out of my hand; I heard 
the report of the shot that had done it. 

Simultaneously I heard another crack, louder and 
nearer—the report of the negro’s piece. 

I peeped round the tree to witness the effect. A 
spot of darker red dappled the bright disk—the 
vermilion became suddenly encrimsoned. It was but 
a glance I had, for in the next instant the painted 
savage lay doubled up among the bushes. 

During all the time we had been engaged, the 
Indians did not appear desirous of advancing upon 
us—although certainly they were far superior to us in 
point of numbers. The party we had been pursuing 
had been joined by another as numerous as itself. 
Not less than a hundred were now upon the ground, 
and had been so from the beginning of the fight. 
But for this accession, they would hardly have dared 
to attack us; and but for our knowing it, we 
should have charged them at once, and tried the 
chances of a hand-to-hand conflict. But we saw that 
they far outnumbered us, and we were content to 
act on the defensive to hold our position. 

They appeared satisfied with theirs—though by 
closing rapidly inwards, they could have overpowered 


us with numbers. After all, their ranks would have 
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been well thinned before reaching our line, and some 
of their best men would have fallen. No men calcu- 
late such chances more carefully than Indians; and 
perhaps none are inferior to them in charging a foe 
that is intrenched. The weakest fort, the most flimsy 
stockade, can be easily defended against the red 
warriors of the West. 

Their intention having been foiled, by the failure of 
their first charge, they appeared not to contemplate 
another—contented to hold us in siege—for to that 
situation we were in reality reduced. 

After a time, their firing became less frequent, 
until it nearly ceased altogether; but we knew that 
this did not indicate any intention to retreat. On 
the contrary, we saw some of them kindling fires afar 
off in the woods—no doubt with the design of cooking 
their breakfasts. 

There was not a man among us who did not envy 
them their occupation. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
A MEAGRE MEAL. 


To us, the partial armistice was of no advantage: 
we dared not stir from the trees. We were athirst, 
and water within sight—the pond glittering in the 
centre of the glade. Better there had been none, 
since we dared not approach it; it only served to 
tantalise us. 

The Indians were seen to eat, without leaving their 
lines. A few waited on the rest, bringing them 
food from the fires. Women were observed passing 
backward and forward, almost within range of our 
guns. 

We were, all of us, hungry as famished wolves. 
We had been twenty-four hours without tasting food 
—even longer than that—and the sight of our enemies, 
feasting before our very faces, gave a keener edge to 
our appetites, reviving at the same time our anger 
and chagrin. They even taunted us on our starving 
condition. 

Old Hickman had grown furious; he was heard 
to declare that he ‘war hungry enough to eat a raw 
Indyen, if he kud only jist git his teeth upon one;’ 
and he looked fierce enough to have carried out the 
threat. 

‘The sight o’ cussed redskins,’ continued he, ‘swal- 
lerin’ hul collops o’ meat, while Christyian whites 
hain’t neery bone to pick, war cnough to rile one to 
the last jeint in the eend o’ the toes—by the tarnal 
allygator, it war!’ 

It is a bare place, indeed, where such men as 
Hickman and Weatherford will not find resources; 
and the energies of both were now bent upon dis- 
covery. ‘They were seen scratching among the dead 
needles of the pines, that, as already stated, formed a 
thick layer over the surface of the ground. Of what 
were they in search ?—worms? grubs? larvez, or 
lizards? One might have fancied so; but no—it was 
not come to that. Hungry as they were, they were 
not yet ready to feed upon the reptilia. A better 
resource had suggested itself to them; and shortly 
after, a joyful exclamation announced that they had 
discovered the object of their search. 

Hickman was seen holding up a brownish-coloured 
mass, of conical form, somewhat resembling a large 
pine-apple. It was a cone of the broom-pine—easily 
recognisable by its size and shape. 

‘Now, fellers!’ shouted he, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by all around the glade, ‘jest gather 
a wheen o’ these hyar tree-eggs, an’ break ’em open. 
Ye’ll find kurnels inside o’ em, that ain’t bad chawin’. 
They ain’t equal to hog an’ hominy; but we hain’t got 
hog an’ hominy ; an’ these hyar’Il sarve in a pinch, I 
reck’n. Ef ye’ll only root among the rubbage aroun’ 
ye, yevll scare up a wheen. Jisttry it.’ 


The suggestion was eagerly adopted, and in an 
instant ‘all hands’ were seen scratching up the dead 
leaves in search of pine-cones. Some lay upon the 
surface near at hand, and were easily procured, while 
others further off were jerked within reach by ram- 
rods or the barrels of rifles. Jess or more, every 
one was enabled to obtain a supply. 

The cones were quickly cut open, and the nuts 
greedily devoured. It was by no means an inferior 
food, for the kernels of the broom-pine are both 
nutritive and pleasant to the taste. Their quality 
gave universal satisfaction—it was only in quantity 
they were deficient—for there were not enough of 
them within reach to stay the cravings of fifty 
stomachs hungry as ours were. 

There was some joking over this dry breakfast; 
and the more reckless of the party laughed while 
they ate, as though it had been a nutting frolic. 
But the laughter was short-lived—our situation was 
too serious to admit of much levity. 

It was an interval while the firing of the enemy 
had slackened, almost ceased; and we had ample 
time to consider the perils of our position. 

Up to this time, it had not occurred to us that we 
were in reality besieged. The hurried excitement of 
the conflict had left us no time for reflection. We 
only looked upon the affair as a skirmish, that must 
soon come to an end by one side or the other proving 
victorious. 

The contest no longer wore that look; it had 
assumed the aspect of a siege. We were encom- 
passed on every side—shut up as if in a fortress, but 
not half so secure. Our only stockade was the circle 
of standing trees, and we had no blockhouse to retire 
to in the event of being wounded. Each man was 
a sentry, with a tour of guard-duty that must be 
continual ! 

Our situation was perilous in the extreme. There 
was no prospect of escape. Our horses had all 
galloped off. One only remained lying dead by the 
side of the pond. He had been killed by a bullet, 
but it came not from the enemy. Hickman had fired 
the shot. I saw him, and wondered at the time 
what could be his object. ‘The hunter had his 
reasons; but it was only afterwards I learned them. 

We could hold our ground against five times our 
number—almost any odds—but how about food ? 

Thirst we did not fear. At night, we would have 
relief. Under the cover of night, we could approach 
the pond. 

We had no apprehension about the want of water; 
but how were we to obtain food? The cones we 
had gathered had proved but a bite: there were no 
more within reach; we must yield to hunger—to 
famine. 

We conversed with one another freely, as if face 
to face. We canvassed our prospects. They were 
gloomy enough. 

How. was the affair to end? How were we to be 
delivered from our perilous situation? These were 
the questions that passed from mouth to mouth, and 
occupied the thoughts of all. 

Only one plan offered a plausible chance of escape ; 
and that was to hold our position until nightfall, 
make a sally in the darkness, and fight our way 
through the lines of our foes. It would be running 
the gauntlet; a few of us would certainly fall— 
perhaps many—but some would escape. ‘To stay 
where we were, was to submit ourselves to certain 
sacrifice. There was no likelihood of our being 
rescued by others; no one entertained such a hope. 
As soon as hunger overcame us, we should be 
massacred to a man. 

Rather than patiently abide such a fate, we resolved, 
while yet strong, to risk all chances, and cut our way 
through the midst of the besiegers. Darkness would 
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favour the attempt, and anxiously we awaited the 
going down of the sun. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
A BULLET FROM BEHIND. 


If we thought the time long, it was not from want 
of occupation. 

During the day, the Indians at intervals renewed 
their attack; and, notwithstanding all our vigilance, 
we had another man killed, and several slightly 
wounded. 

In these skirmishes, the savages shewed a deter- 
mination to get nearer our line, by making their 
advances from tree to tree. We perfectly understood 
their object. It was not that they had any design of 
closing with us, though their numbers might have 
justified them in doing so. ‘They were now still more 
numerous than at the beginning of the fight. Another 
band had arrived upon the ground: we had heard 
the shout of welcome that hailed their coming. 

But even with this accession of strength, they did 
not design to come to the encounter of short weapons. 
Their purpose in advancing was different, and we 
understood it. ‘They had perceived that by getting 
close to our convex line, they would be near enough 
to fire upon those on the opposite side of the glade, 
who, of course, would be exposed to their aim. 

To prevent this, therefore, now became our chief 
object and anxiety, and it was necessary to redouble 
our vigilance. We did so, regarding with scrutinising 
glances the trunks behind which we knew the savages 
were skulking, and eyeing them as keenly as the 
ferret-hunter watches the burrows of the warren. 

They had but slight success in their endeavours to 
advance. It cost them several of their boldest men ; 
for the moment these essayed to rush forward, the 
cracks of three or four rifles were certain to be 
heard; and almost as certain was one of them to 
deliver its messenger of death. : 

The Indians soon became tired of attempting this 
dangerous mancuvre; and, as evening approached, 
appeared to give up their design, and content 
themselves by holding us in siege. 

We were glad when the sun set, and the twilight 
came on. It would soon pass, and we should be able 
to reach the water. ‘The men were maddened with 
thirst, for they had been suffering from it throughout 
the whole day. 

During the daylight, many would have gone to the 
water, had they not been restrained by the precepts 
of the more prudent, and perhaps more effectually by 
an incident, of which they had all been spectators. 
One more reckless than the rest had risked the 
attempt. He had succeeded in reaching the pond, 
drank to his satisfaction, and was hastening back to 
his post, when a shot from the savages stretched 
him dead upon the sward. He was the man last 
killed, and his lifeless body now lay in the open 
ground, before the eyes of his comrades. It proved 
a warning to all; for, despite the torture from thirst, 
no one cared to repeat the rash experiment. 

At length the welcome darkness descended—only a 
glimmer of gray light lingered in the leaden sky. 
Men in twos and threes were now seen approaching 
the pond. Like spectres they moved, silently gliding 
over the open ground, but in stooping attitudes, 
and heads bent eagerly forward in the direction of the 
water. We did not all go at once—though all were 
alike eager to quench their thirst—but the admoni- 
tions of the old hunter had their effect; and the 
more continent resolved to endure their pangs a little 
longer, and wait till the others should get back to 
their posts. 

It was prudent we so acted; for at this crisis, the 
Indians—no doubt suspecting what was going forward 


—renewed their firing with fresh energy. Whole 
volleys were discharged inward, and without aim— 
the darkness must have hindered an aim—but for 
all that, the bullets buzzed past our ears like hornets 
upon their flight. 

There was a cry raised that the Indians were closing 

upon us; and those who had gone to the water rushed 
rapidiy back—some even without staying to taste the 
much desired water. 
During all this time I had remained behind my 
tree. My black follower had also stuck to his post 
like a faithful sentinel, as he was. We talked of 
relieving one another by turns, and Jake insisted 
that I should ‘drink first.” I had partially consented 
to this arrangement, when the fire of the enemy 
suddenly reopened. 

Like others, we were apprehensive that the savages 
were about to advance, and well knew the necessity 
of keeping them back. We agreed to keep our ground 
for a little longer. 

I had ‘one eye round the trunk of the tree,’ with 
my rifle raised to the level. I was watching for a 
flash from the gun of some antagonist, to guide me in 
my aim; when, all on a sudden, I felt my arm jerked 
upward, and my rifle shaken out of my grasp. 

There was no mystery about it. A bullet had 
passed through my arm, piercing the muscles that 
upheld it. I had shewn too much of my shoulder, 
and was wounded—nothing more. 

My first thought was to look to my wound; I 
felt it distinctly enough, and this enabled me to 
discover the place. 1 saw that the ball had passed 
through the upper part of my right arm, just below 
the shoulder; and in its further progress had creased 
the breast of my uniform coat, where its trace was 
visible in the torn cloth. 

There was still light sufficient to enable me to 
make these observations; and furthermore, that a 
thick stream of blood was gushing from the wound. 

I commenced unbuttoning my coat, the better to 
get at it. The black was already by my side, rending 
his shirt into ribbons. 

All at once, I heard him uttering an exclamation 
of surprise, followed by the words: 

- Gorramighty ! Massr George, dat shot come from 
ind!’ 


‘From behind?’ I shouted, echoing his words, and 
once more looking to the wound. Some suspicion of 
this had already been in my thoughts: I fancied that 
Thad felt the shot from behind. 

It had been no fancy. On a more minute examina- 
tion of the wound, and the torn traces upon the 
breast of my coat, the direction of the bullet was 
plainly perceived. Undoubtedly, it had struck me 
from behind. 

*Good God, Jake,’ I exclaimed, ‘it is so; the 
Indians have advanced to the other side of the glade 
—we are lost!’ 

Under this belief, we both faced towards the 
opening; when at the moment, as if to confirm us, 
another bullet whistled past our ears, and struck 
with a heavy ‘thud’ into the tree behind which we 
were kneeling. It had certainly been fired from the 
other side of the glade: we saw the flash, and heard 
the report of the gun that had gent it. ~ 

What had become of our comrades on that side? 
Had they abandoned their posts, and permitted the 
Indians to advance? Were they all by the pond, 
and thus neglecting their duty ? 

These were the first conjectures both of Jake 
and myself. 

It was too dark for us to see them under the 
shadow of the pines, but neither did they appear in 
the open ground. We were puzzled, and shouted 
aloud for an explanation. 


If there were replies, we heard them not; for at 
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that moment a wild yell from our savage enemies 

drowned all other cries, and a sight burst upon our 

eyes that caused the blood to run cold within us. 
Directly in front of the position that Jake and I 


. held, and close to the Indian lines, a red flame was 


seen suddenly springing up from the earth. It rose 
in successive puffs, each leaping higher and higher, 
until it had ascended among the tops of the trees. 
It resembled the flashes of large masses of gun- 
powder, that had been ignited upon the ground, 
and such in reality it was. We read the intention 
at a glance. ‘The Indians were attempting to fire 
the forest. 

Their success was almost instantaneous. As soon 
as the sulphureous blaze came in contact with the 
withered fascicles of the pines, the latter caught as 
though they had been tinder; and with the velocity 
of projected rockets, the flames shot out in different 
directions, and danced far above the tops of the 
tallest trees. 

We looked around: on all sides, we beheld a 
similar spectacle. That wild yell had been the 
signal for a circle of fires. The glade was encom- 
passed by a wall of flame, red, roaring, and gigantic. 
The whole forest was on fire. 

From all points, the flames appeared closing inward, 
sweeping the trees as if they had been withered grass, 
and leaping in long jets high into the heavens. 

The smoke now came heavily around us, each 
moment growing denser as the fire ap 
while the heated atmosphere was no longer endur- 
able; already it stifled our breathing. 

Destruction stared us in the face, and men shouted 
in despair; but the roar of the burning pines drowned 
their voices, and one could not even hear his comrade 
who was nearest. But their looks told their thoughts, 
for, before the smoke fell, the glade was lit up with 
intense brilliancy, and we could see one another with 
unnatural distinctness. In the faces of all appeared 
the anxiety of awe. 

Not long continued I to share it; too much blood 
had escaped from my neglected wound. I tried to 
make into the open ground—as I saw others doing— 
but before I had advanced two steps from the tree, 
my limbs tottered beneath me, and I fell fainting to 
the earth. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
A JURY AMID THE FIRE, 


I had a last thought as I fell; it was, that my life 
had reached its termination—that in a few seconds 
my body would be embraced by the flames, and I 
should horribly perish. 

The thought drew from me a feeble scream; and 
with that scream my senses forsook me. I was 
as senseless as if dead—indeed, so far as_ sensi- 
bility went, I was dead—and had the flames at that 
moment swept over me, I should not have felt them. 
Gn all probability, I might have been burnt to a 
cinder without enduring further pain. 

During the interval of my unconsciousness, I had 
neither dream nor apparition. By this, I know that 
my soul must have forsaken its earthly tenement. It 
may have been hovering above or around, but it was 
no longer within me. It had separated from my 
senses, that were all dead. 

Dead, but capable of being restored to life; and, 
haply, a restorative was at hand, with one to 
administer it. 

When consciousness returned, the first perception I 
had was that I was up to my neck in water. I was in 
the pond, and in a recumbent position—my limbs and 
body under the water, with only my head above the 
surface, resting against the bank. A man was kneel- 
ing over me, himself half immersed. My returning 
senses soon enabled me to tell who it was—the faith- 


ful black. He had my pulse in his hand, and was 
gazing into my features with silent earnestness. 

As my open eyes replied to his gaze, he uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and the words: ‘Golly, Massr 
George! you lib. Thank be to Gorramighty, you lib. 
Keep up ya heart, young massr; yous a gwine to git 
ober it—sartin yous a gwine to git ober it.’ 

‘I hope so, Jake,’ was my reply in a weak voice; 
but feeble though it was, it roused the faithful fellow 
into a transport of delight, and he continued to utter 
his cheering ejaculations. 

I was able to raise my head and look around. It 
was a dread spectacle that on all sides greeted my 
eyes, and there was plenty of light wherewith to 
view it. 

The forest was still on fire, burning with a con- 
tinued roar, as of thunder, or a mighty wind, varied 
with hissing noises and a loud crackling that resem- 
bled the platoon-firing of musketry. One might have 
fancied it the fusilade of the Indians, but that was 
impossible. They must long since have retreated 
before the spreading circle of that all-consuming 
conflagration. 

There was less flame than when I had last toéked 
upon it; and less smoke in the atmosphere. The dry 
foliage had been suddenly reduced to a cinder, and the 
twiggy fragments had fallen to the earth, where they 
lay in a dense bed of glowing embers. 

Out of this rose the tall trunks, half stripped of their 
branches, and all on fire. ‘The crisp scaling bark had 
caught freely, and the resinous sap-wood was readily 
yielding to the flames. Many trees had burnt far 
inward, and looked like huge columns of iron heated 
to redness. ‘The spectacle presented an aspect of the 
infernal. 

The sense of feeling, too, might have suggested 
fancies of the infernal world. The heat was intense; 
the atmosphere quivered with the drifting caloric. 
The hair had crisped upon my head; my skin had 
the feel of blistering, and the air I inhaled resembled 
steam from the ’scape-pipe of an engine. 

Instinctively, I looked for my comrades. A 
group of a dozen or more were upon the open ground, 
near the edge of the pond, but these were not all. 
There should have been nearer fifiy. Where were 


the others? Had they perished in the flames? Where 


were they ? 

Mechanically, I put the question to Jake. 

* Thar, massr,’ he replied, pointing downward. ‘Tha’ 
be all safe yet—ebbery one ob um, I b’'lieve.’ 

I looked across the surface of the pond: three 
dozen roundish objects met my glance; they were 
the heads of my companions. 

Like my own, their bodies were submerged, most of 
them to the very neck. They had thus placed them- 
selves to shun the smoke, as well as the broiling 
heat. 

But the others—they on the bank—why had they 
not also availed themselves of this cunning precau- 
tion? Why were they still standing exposed to the 
fierce heat, and amid the drifting clouds of smoke ? 

The latter had grown thin and gauze-like. The 
forms of the men were seen distinctly through it, 
magnified as ina mist. Like giants, they were strid- 
ing over the ground, and the guns in their hands 
appeared of colossal proportions. 

Their gestures were abrupt, and their whole bearing 
shewed they were in a state of half-frenzied excite- 
ment. It was natural enough, amid the circumstances 
that surrounded them. I saw they were the principal 
men of our party. I saw Hickman and Weatherford 
among them, both gesticulating freely. No doubt 
they were debating how we should act. 

This was the conjecture I derived from my first 
glance; but a further survey of the group convinced 
me I was in error. 
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It was no deliberation about our future plans. In 
the lull, between the volleys of the crackling pines, I 
could hear their voices. They were those of men 
engaged in deadly dispute—especially the voices of 
Hickman and Weatherford, that reached the ear in 
conclamation, both speaking in a tone that betokened 
some desperate feeling of indignation. 

At this moment, the smoke drifting aside, dis- 
covered a group still further from the edge of the 
pond. There were six men in this group, standing in 
threes; and I perceived that the middle man of each 
three was tightly grasped by the others. Two of 
them, then, were prisoners! 

Were they Indians? two of our enemies who, amid 
the confusion of the fire, had strayed into the glade, 
and been captured ? 

It was my first thought; but at that instant a jet 
of flame, shooting upward among the tree-tops, filled 
the glade with a flood of brilliant light. The group 
thus illumined, could be seen as distinctly as by 
the light of'day. I was no longer in doubt about 
the captives; their faces were before me—white and 
ghastly, as if with fear. Even the red light failed to 
tinge them with its colour; but, wan as they were, I 
had no difficulty in recognising them. ‘They were 
Spence and Williams. . 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
QUICK EXECUTIONERBS, 


I turned to the black for an explanation, but before 
he could make reply to my interrogatory, I more 
than half comprehended the situation. 

My own plight admonished me. I remembered my 
wound; I remembered that I had received it from 
behind. I remembered that the bullet that struck the 
tree came from the same quarter. I thought we had 
been indebted to the savages for the shots; but, no; 
worse savages—Spence and Williams—were the men 
who had fired them! 

The reflection was awful; the motive, mysterious. 

And now returned to my thoughts the occurrences 
of the preceding night: the conduct of these two 
fellows in the forest ; the suspicious hints thrown out 
by old Hickman and his comrade; and far beyond 
the preceding night, other circumstances—still well 
marked upon my memory—rose freshly before me. 

Here again was the hand of Arens Ringgold. O 
God! to think that this arch-monster—— 

‘Dar only a tryin’ them two daam raskell,’ said 


Jake, in reply to the interrogatory I had put; ‘dat’s 
what they am "bout, Massr George—dat’s all.’ 

* Who?’ Lasked mechanically, for I already knew 
who were meant by the ‘two daam raskell.’ 

‘Lor, Massr George, doant you see um ober yonder? 
Golly! thar as white as peeled punkins—Spence an’ 
Willims. It war them that shot you, an’ no Ind-i-ens 
arter all. I know’d dat from tha fust, an’ I tol’ Mass 
Hickman de same; but Mass Hickman ’clare he see 
um for hissef, an’ so too Mass Weathaford. Boaf 
seed um fire tha two shots. Thar a tryin’ on ’em for 
tha lives—dat’s what tha am adoin’.’ 

With strange interest I once more turned my eyes 
outward, and gazed, first at one group, then the other. 

The fire was now making less noise, the sap-wood 
having nearly burnt out; and the detonations, caused 
by the escaping of the pent air from its cellular cavi- 
ties, had grown less frequent. Voices could be heard 
over the glade, and to those of the improvised jury I 
listened attentively. I perceived that a dispute was 
going on. The jurors were not agreed upon their 
verdict; some advocating the immediate death of 
the prisoners; while others, averse to such prompt 


inquiry should be made into their conduct. 


punishment, were for keeping them until further | d 


the deed was too monstrous and improbable; under 
what motive could they have committed it? at such 
a time, too, with their own lives in direst jeopardy ? 

*Ne’er a bit o’ jeppurdy,’ exclaimed Hickman, in 

reply to the interrogatory—‘ ne’er a bit o’ jeppurdy. 
Thar hain’t been a shot fired at eyther on ’em this hul 
day. I tell ye, fellers, thar’s a unnerstannin’ atween 
’em an’ the Indyens. ‘Thar no better’n spies, an’ 
thar last night’s work proves it. "I'war all bamfoozle 
about thar gittin’ lost; ‘em fellers git lost adeed! 
Both on ’em knows these hyar wuds as well as the 
anymals thet lives in ‘em. Thuv both been hyar 
many’s the time, an’ a wheen too often, I reck’n. 
Lost! Wagh! did yez iver heer o’ a ’coon gittin’ lost ?’ 
Some one made reply. I did not hear what was 
said, but the voice of the hunter again sounded 
distinct and clear. 
‘Ye palaver about thar motive. I s’pose you mean 
thar reezuns for sich a bloody bizness? ‘Them, I 
acknulledge, ain’t clar, but I hev my sespicions too. 
I ain’t a gwine to say who or what. Thar’s some 
things as mout be, an’ thar’s some as moutn’t; but 
I’ve seed queer doin’s in these last five yeern; an’ 
I’ve heern o’ others, an’ if what I’ve heern bes true— 
what I’ve seed I know to be—then I tell ye, fellers, 
thar’s a bigger than eyther o’ thesen at the bottom o’ 
the hul bizness—that’s what thar be.’ 

‘But do you really say you saw them fire in that 
direction? Are you sure of that?’ 

This inquiry was put by a tall man, who stood in 
the midst of the disputing party—a man of advanced 
age, and of somewhat severe, though venerable aspect. 
I knew him as one of our neighbours in the settle- 
ment—an extensive planter—who had some inter- 
course with my uncle, and out of friendship for our 
family, had joined the pursuit. 

‘Sure!’ echoed the old hunter, with emphasis, and 
not without some show of indignation. ‘ Didn’t me an’ 
Jim Weatherford see ’em wi’ our own two eyes? an’ 
thar good enough, I reck’n, to watch sich varmints 
as ’em. We'd been a watchin’ ’em all day, for we 
know’d thar war somethin’ ugly afoot. We seed ’em 
both fire acrost the gleed, an’ sight plum-centre at 
young Randolph. Beside, the black himself sez that 
the two shots comed that away. What more proof 
kin you want?’ 

At this moment, I heard a voice by my side. It 
was that of Jake calling out to the crowd. 

‘Mass Hickman,’ cried he, ‘if dey want more 
proof, I b’lieve dis nigga can gib it. One ob de 
bullets miss young massr, an’ stuck in tha tree, 
Yonner’s tha berry tree itseff we wa behind; it ain’t 
burn yet; it ain’t been afire. Maybe, genl’m’n, you 
mout find tha bullet thar still; you tell whose gunl 
he longs to?’ 

The suggestion was instantly adopted. Several 
men ran towards the tree behind which Jake and 
I had held post, and which, with a few others near 
it, for some reason or other, had escaped the flames, 
and still stood with trunks black and unscathed, in 
front of the conflagration. Jake went with the rest, 
and pointed out the spot. 

The bark was scrutinised, the shot-hole found, and 
the leaden witness carefully picked out. It was still 
in its globe shape, slightly torn by the grooves of the 
barrel. It was a rifle-bullet, and one of the very 
largest size. It was known that Spence carried a 
piece of large calibre. ‘The guns of all the party were 
brought forward, and their measure taken: the bullet 
would enter the barrel of no other rifle save that of 
Spence. 

Their guilt was evident; the verdict was no longer 
delayed. It was unanimous that the prisoners should 


ie. 
* An’ let ’em die like dogs, as they are,’ cried Hick- 


There were some who could not credit their guilt ; 


man, indignantly raising his voice, and at the same 
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time bringing his piece to the level. ‘Now, Jim 
Weatherford, look to yer sights! Let ’em go thar, 
fellows, an’ take yerselves out o’ the way. We'll gie 
’em a chance for thar cussed lives. They may take 
to yonner trees if they like, an’ git ‘customed to it, 
for they ‘ll be in a hotter place than thet afore long. 
Let ’em go—let ’em go, I say; or, by the ’tarnal, 
fire into the middle o’ ye!’ 

The men who had hold of the prisoners perceiving 
the threatening attitude of the hunter, and fearing 
that he might make good his words, suddenly dropped 
their charge, and ran back towards the group of jurors. 

The two wretches appeared bewildered. Terror 
seemed to hold them speechless and fast, as if bound 
to the spot. Neither made an effort to leave the 
ground. Perhaps the complete impossibility of such 
a thing was apparent to them, and prostrated all 
power to make the attempt. ‘They could not have 
escaped from the glade. ‘Their taking to the trees 
was only a mockery of the indignant hunter; in ten 
seconds they would have been roasted among the 
blazing branches. 

It was a moment of breathless suspense. Only 
one voice was heard—that of Hickman. 

‘Now, Jim, you Spence; leave tother to me.’ 

This was said in a hurried undertone; and the 
words were scarce uttered as the two rifles cracked 
simultaneously. 

The smoke drifting aside, disclosed the deadly effect 
of the shot. ‘The execution was over. ‘The worthless 
renegades had ceased to live. 


PEGASUS IN HARNESS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
To a horse-fair—Newmarket, say, the name, 
Where other wares were interchanged as well, 
Once on a time a starving Poet came, 
Urged by stern want, his Pegasus to scll. 


Loud neighed the hippogriff, and proudiy pranced 
In splendid style before the astonished crowd; 
All stood stock-still to gaze, as if entranced. 

* The princely animal!’ some cried aloud ; 

* What thousand pities that that form so slim 
Should be disfigured by those odious wings; 

The finest carriage else were meet for him— 

*Tis said that from the noblest race he springs ; 
Bat in the air what Whip his seat could hold?” 
So on the venture none would risk his gold, 


At length, a country farmer courage found. 

* The wings, ’tis true, serve for no use,’ quoth he; 
‘But we may have them either clipt or bound, 
And then for draught the horse would suited be. 
Come! I will on him venture twenty pound.’ 
The owner, overjoyed, the offer heard ; 

Eager to sell his goods without delay, 

The bargain strikes—‘ I take you at your word” 
So Hodge trots gaily on his prize away. 

The noble creature straight in harness placed, 
The unaccustomed burden hardly feels, 

When off he starts in wildly flying haste, 

By noble rage incensed. ‘The carriage reels, 
And sudden, on a precipice’s brink, 

Is overthrown. ‘So, ho!’ cries Hodge; ‘I think 
Experience makes men wise ; no more I must 
Alone this frantic beast with wheel-work trust. 
But as to-morrow passengers I take, 

The sprightly thing will a fine leader make ; 
Two other nags he’ll spare me, not a doubt, 
And this wild frenzy will with years wear out.’ 


At first all prospers well—the light-winged steed 
Urges his comrades on; the carriage flies 

Swiftly as with an arrow’s speed, 

But soon forsakes the sure and beaten track; 
No shouts avail—no rein can hold him back ; 
Like wildness seizes all, in frantic guise 


O’er bog and fen, through hedge and field they dash, 
Until the shattered coach, with a lond crash, 

Amidst the traveller's cries, stops short at last, 

And on a steep ascent the wheels stick fast. 


Poor Hodge exclaims, with thoughtful mien : 
* We have not yet found out the way ; 

*T will never answer thus: but stay, 

Another sort of trial shall be seen ; 

We'll see what meagre fare and work will do, 
The foolish creature’s spirit to subdue.’ 


The trial made—ere many days are past, 

The beauteous animal declines, 

And soon to a mere shadow pines. 

Cries Hodge: ‘I’ve found it out at last. 

Here, quick! come yoke him for me now, 
Joined with my strongest ox in yonder plough.” 


No sooner said than done—behold 

In ludicrous conjunction by one tether 

The Ox and Wingtd Courser linked ‘together. 
Unwilling steps the Griffin bold, 

Bat strains his last remaining might, 

Eager to take his wonted flight. 

In vain—his neighbour plods with steady pace ; 
Pheebus’ bright steed must to the Ox give place. 


With constant opposition worn at length, 

And bowed with grief, the steed of godlike birth, 
With trembling limbs and failing strength 

Sinks, and lies prostrate on the earth. 

* Accurséd beast!’ breaks forth the angry clown 
(By heavy-showering blows his vengeance shewn), 
Een for the plough thou art too weak and thin. 
Thy master was a rogue, and took me in.’ 


While still the swinging lash his wrath betrays, 
A joyous youth with light elastic tread 

Comes smiling on—a wreath of golden bays, 
With his fair locks entwined, adorns his head ; 
The sounding lyre is in his practised hand. 
‘Whither with such a wond’rous pair, my friend?’ 
He from a distance to the peasant cries. 

* The bird and ox linked in one band, 

So strange a team must every one surprise, 

I prithee for a space thy poor horse lend, 

And for brief trial trust him unto me; 

But be prepared—a marvel shalt thou see.’ 


The hippogriph is speedily unbound— 

Upon his back the laughing youngster springs ; 
The master’s steadfast hand he scarce has found, 
When, champing at the bit, he spreads his wings ; 
With lightnings flashing from his soul-lit eyes, 
See him, a thing regenerate, arise 

King-like, a very spirit, or a god, 

And rushing as a storm, he waves abroad 

His pomp of pinion—now in heavenward flight, 
Snorting with joy he darts, begins to soar, 

And ere the eye can follow, seen no more— 
Floating, has reached the empyrean height. 


L’Envot. 
The Pegasus that here you view, 
Not fed on rich Castalian dew ; 
But travel-wearied, and foot-lame, 
Will prove, I fear, ignobly tame. 
And all unlike the noble steed 
Of which, in German, you may read 
(That scion of immortal race 
Poets have ever loved to trace), 
This poor, constrained, and awkward creature, 
Scarce seems divine in any feature. 


Has Schiller’s Courser, then, been overrated? 
No; but he verily hath been translated. 
B. K. R. 
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